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HOW WISCONSIN WOMEN WON THE BALLOT 

Theodora W. Youmans 

When the legislature of Wisconsin grasped the first 
available opportunity to ratify the amendment to the 
constitution of the United States abolishing sex as a qual- 
ification of voters, it closed a chapter of surpassing in- 
terest in the history of the state and ended a campaign 
which had continued actively for fifty years. The legis- 
lature passed a resolution ratifying the federal amendment 
on the morning of June 10, 1919. The Wisconsin Woman's 
Suffrage Association and its predecessor, The Woman 
Suffrage Association of the State of Wisconsin, which 
had led the movement since 1869, continued to function 
some months longer, in order to support, with money 
and influence, the efforts of the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association for the ratification of the amendment 
in other states. It formally dissolved, its work done, in 
March, 1920. The amendment was promulgated by the 
Secretary of State as the nineteenth amendment to the 
federal constitution in August, 1920, and Wisconsin women 
voted at the primary and general elections held a few weeks 
later. 

Discussion of woman suffrage had begun in Wisconsin 
even before Wisconsin had achieved statehood. There has 
long been a tradition in the state that the first consti- 
tutional convention, called in the territory in 1846, serious- 
ly considered the enfranchisement of women. An exam- 
ination of the debate on suffrage in this convention, however, 
precludes that view. The enfranchisement of negroes 
and Indians and the naturalization of immigrants who 
were already swarming into the territory made one of the 
important problems of the convention and aroused vigorous 
debate. A Milwaukee member, James Magone, who had 
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the reputation of being a wag, offered an amendment to the 
pending suffrage measure that the word "male" be stricken 
out and the right of suffrage be acporded females as well 
as males. Moses M. Strong urged that women should not 
be ''tacked onto negroes." Mr. Magone insisted. The 
amendment was lost. The record suggests that the woman 
siiflFrage amendment was designed primarily to embarrass 
those members who favored liberal franchise provision 
for negro and foreign men.^ 

There was, however, one phase of "women's rights" 
which was seriously considered and was adopted by the 
convention — the ownership of property by married women. 
This provision was bitterly opposed by some members, 
one of them, Edward G. Ryan, who later became chief 
justice of the supreme court of Wisconsin, declaring "it 
violated both the customs of society and the express 
commands of the Bible." This married women's property 
clause was one of the reasons why the first constitution 
drafted was rejected by the voters. 

The constitution drafted a year later was of a more 
conservative character; it became the constitution of the 
state of Wisconsin and has so remained up to this time. 
This constitution contained no provision for securing 
property to married women, but a law making such pro- 
vision was passed by the legislature only two years after 
Wisconsin became a state.^ 

In the early days of statehood abolition of slavery, 
women's rights, and the temperance cause were inextricably 
intertwined, and the advocate of one was apt to be the advo- 
cate of all. Two of the Free-soil newspapers of Wisconsin, 
the Southport (Kenosha) Telegraphy edited by C. L. Sholes, 
and the Oshkosh True Democrat, under the management of 

1 Wisconsin Mmgaxine of History, III, 227-30; Wisconsin Historical Collections, 
XXVII. 
' * Wis. Hist, Cells., XXVI, 43-45. 
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James Densmore, were early champions of woman suffrage. 
In 1849 Densmore challenged the editor of the Milwaukee 
Sentinel to say why women should not have a voice in 
making laws. Densmore said he expected to be called 
a "visionary fanatic" for taking such a stand. The Sentinel 
replied May 31 in a tone of levity, ''Women are confessedly 
angels, and angels do not vote." 

The question, nevertheless, would not down. As early 
as July 1, 1851 the Athenaean Society of the University 
of Wisconsin debated, ''Resolved, That the female sex are 
not inferior to the male sex — that they should enjoy like 
facilities with the latter for acquiring a liberal education, 
and that the right of suffrage should be extended to them." 

In 1853 Clarina Howard Nicholson and Lydia Fowler 
toured the state making public addresses in favor of tem- 
perance and incidentally scattering suffrage seed. Two 
years later, in the autumn of 1855, Lucy Stone visited Wis- 
consin and gave lectures in several of its larger towns. 
As only the progressive papers noticed her visit it is not 
possible to reconstruct her itinerary. She spoke at Madison 
three times: the evenings of November 9 and 10 were de- 
voted to "Woman's Rights"; Sunday, the eleventh, she 
spoke on slavery. Her lectures were largely attended, 
and those who heard her were "agreeably disappointed" 
both in her manner and in the subject matter of her address- 
es.3 November 21 to 23 she was at Kenosha, where the 
first lecture "gave the highest satisfaction" and she was 
recognized as "confessedly at the head of the able women 
engaged in that calling."^ In her suffrage lectures Lucy 
Stone advocated the circulation of petitions to the legis- 
lature for an amendment to the state constitution per- 
mitting women to vote. Three such petitions were pre- 
sented by C. C. Sholes, senator for Kenosha County, to the 

* Madison Wisconsin State Journal^ Nov. 13, 1855. 

* Kenosha Tribune and Telegraph, Nov. 22, 1855. 
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senate during the session of 1856. They were referred to the 
committee on the expiration and reenactment of laws, 
and never heard from again. ^ 

In the assembly at the same session a more advanced 
step was taken. January 22 Hamilton H. Gray, editor 
and Democratic member from Lafayette County,^ intro- 
duced a "bill to extend the elective franchise to feme 
covert and feme sole in certain cases," This bill was re- 
ferred to the judiciary committee, which reported adversely 
on its passage; on March 12 it was laid upon the table. ^ 

There is an unverified tradition that the first society 
for the promotion of woman suffrage in Wisconsin was 

^ Senate Journal, 1856, 197. The following names are given: "Three petitions of 
R. H. Deming, Janet Bone, Anna Lewis, E. M. Brande, and others in relation to granting 
the right of suffrage to females." 

^ Hamilton H. Gray was an editor who conducted the ablest newspaper in Lafayette 
County, called The Pick and Gad. It was begun in 1854 and contained literary reviews 
and discussions of social and economic questions. Editor Gray was an advanced thinker, 
a friend of enfranchisement for all the oppressed. He probably heard Lucy Stone at 
Shullsburg, where he was then publishing The Pick and Gad. This information was 
received from P. H. Conley, of the Lafayette County Historical Society. 

^ From the oflBce of the Secretary of State we have obtained a copy of this bill, which 
reads as follows: 

A Bill to extend the elective franchise to femes covert and femes Sole in certain Cases. 

The people of the State of Wisconsin represented in Senate and Assembly do enact as 
follows: 
Section One 

Every Feme Sole of the age of twenty-one years or upwards who is seized of estate 
real of the value of two hundred dollars and every feme Covert (whose husband is absent 
from the state and who has been for two years next preceding any general election) shall 
be deemed qualified electors to vote at any annual or special school meeting held in this 
state after the approval of this act as provided in the following section. 
Section Two 

At the next general election in the year 1856 the electors of this state shall signify 
their approval or disapproval of the provisions of the foregoing section in the following 
manner: All voters who approve of the privileges given in the foregoing section shall de- 
posit in the ballot box prepared to receive votes for members of Congress. A ballot with 
the following words written or printed thereon (to net) "for womens voting" those voters 
who disapprove of said section one and are opposed to womans voting as provided in said 
section shall deposit in said box a ballot with the following words written or printed 
thereon (to net) "against womans voting." And if a majority of votes cast at said election 
upon this question are for womans voting then and in that case woman married and un- 
married shall be deemed qualified electors under the provisions of Section one of this act 
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organized at Janesville, before the Civil War, probably 
as the result of the lectures of Lucy Stone. No records 
of its meetings have been found. ^ 

All efforts for woman suffrage were abated during the 
Civil War, its advocates giving themselves wholeheartedly 
to the cause of freedom as exemplified by the abolition 
of slavery. But when the war was over, its objects achieved, 
it seemed desperately hard to these devoted, high-minded 
women that uneducated colored men, just released from 
slavery, should be adjudged worthy of the ballot which 
was still withheld from the educated and patriotic white 
women who had helped to save the nation and free the 
slaves. They were astounded to have the discriminatory 
word "male," which had never before been used in the 
federal constitution, appear in the fourteenth amendment, 
and made vigorous effort to prevent it. Their failure in this 
effort, due partly to the influence of those who had been 
their friends and supporters, and who now joined in the 
rallying cry — "This is the negro's hour" — made them realize 
as never before the force and weight of the opposition. 

The Civil War, however, had developed courage and 
self-reliance in women. Many of them had managed the 
farm, the shop, the office, as well as the family, while the man 
of the house was away at the war. Women had achieved 
notable results in the organization and management of 
the Sanitary Commission and other relief agencies. So 
added ability and determination were enlisted in the 
suffrage cause after the war. 

Section Three 

This act shall be in force and take effect from and after its passage to authorize a 
vote as required by Sec. 1. Article 3 of the Constitution and if approved by the electors 
of this state at the general election of 1856 shall take effect and be in force on the first day 
of January 1857 and thereafter womans shall be deemed electors qualified to vote at 
annual and special school district meetings. 

^The Janesville Gazette, April 29, 1856, announced a lecture on the "Social and 
Domestic Influence of Women," by Miss Delphia P. Baker, who was "opposed to the 
strong-minded feminines of these latter days." This lecture may have been intended 
to counteract the influence of the woman's rights society. 
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The first state convention for universal suffrage was 
held at Janesville, October 9 and 10, 1867.^ When called 
to order, it was designated the ''Impartial Suffrage Con- 
vention." The moving spirits were the Honorable John 
T. Dow, member of the state assembly; Joseph Baker of 
Janesville; Mrs. L. R. Stewart of Brodhead; Mrs. J. H. 
Stillman of Whitewater; Mrs. F. Harris Reid of Beaver Dam ; 
and Mrs. Jennie L. Hildebrand of Fond du Lac. Letters 
were read from Lucy Stone and Susan B. Anthony, and 
steps were taken to form a permanent state organization.^^ 
An executive committee was appointed for this purpose. 
A committee on finance was also chosen. The Janesville 
Daily Gazette gave extended notices of this convention, 
with the purpose of which the editor, A. M. Thomson, 
declared himself in sympathy. ''AH that is necessary," 
he wrote, "to carry forward this great measure to a success- 
ful issue, is for the women themselves to take hold vigor- 
ously and determinedly of the good work."^^ 

Coincident with this organization, amd fostered by 
the same leaders, was a determined effort to secure a 
constitutional amendment for this reform. John T. Dow, 
assemblyman for Rock County, introduced into the legis- 
lature of 1867 a joint resolution for such an amendment. 
This resolution passed both the senate and the house, 
and was approved by Governor Fairchild, April 11, 1867. ^^ 
In the assembly the supporters of the measure secured a 
vote of sixty-three in favor to twenty -two opposed. How- 
ever, it was required by the constitution, then as now, 
that an amendment should pass two legislatures before 

^ The Wisconsin Historical Library possesses a copy of the Proceedings of this conven- 
tion as well as of the addresses of the Reverend S. Farrington of Janesville and the Rever- 
end Sumner Ellis of Milwaukee, delivered before the convention. 

^^ It is interesting to note that "resolutions were forwarded to the convention by a 
meeting of citizens of the village of Menomonee," probably Menomonee Falls, in Wauke- 
sha Coimty. 

" Janesville Daily Gazette, Oct. 10, 1867. 

^^ Assembly Journal, 1867; Laws of Wisconsin, 1867, 200. 
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being submitted to the people. The real struggle was 
therefore postponed until 1868; and it was to create 
public sentiment therefor that the Janesville convention 
of 1867 was held. 

The legislature of 1868 received several well-signed 
petitions asking for the ratification of this proposed amend- 
ment. The bill was introduced in the assembly by Presi- 
dent William C. Whitford of Milton College. Mr. Dow, 
who was no longer a member, organized a lobby for the 
measure. Notwithstanding these strong friends, the gener- 
al apathy on the subject was so marked that the resolution 
was rejected in the assembly by a vote of thirty-six to 
forty-six.^^ 

Meanwhile a state convention on a large scale was 
organized and held in Milwaukee. It was arranged by two 
young professional women of Milwaukee, Dr. Laura Ross, 
a physician, and Miss Lila Peckham, a lawyer whose 
early death was a great loss to the suffrage cause. Dr. 
Ross had come to Milwaukee to practice in 1858, the third 
woman, it is said, in the United States to receive a medical 
degree, and perhaps the first to practice medicine in a 
western state. Later she married Dr. E. B. Wolcott, the 
distinguished surgeon. She was for many years an influen- 
tial figure in the struggle for woman's rights in Wisconsin. 

The convention was held February 24 and 25, 1869, in 
the old city hall. National leaders appeared in force, the 
speakers including Mary A. Livermore, Susan B. Anthony, 
and Elizabeth Cady Stanton. A Waukesha gentleman, 
member of my own family, who as a lad strayed into this 
convention two evenings, remembers flattening himself 
against the wall because the chairs were all occupied, the 
audience being made up mostly of women. Unfortunately he 
remembers little more. At this convention a committee was 
appointed to draft a constitution and effect a state organiza- 

^' Assembly Journal, 1868; Janesville Gazette, Feb. 1 and March 5, 1868. 
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Who Are The Anti-Suffiragists? 



The following constructive state organizations have en^ 
dorsed WOMAN SUFFRAGE: 

State Teachers Association. 

Federation of Labor. 

Federation of Women's Clubs. 

Ladies of the Maccabees. 

Grange. 

Farmers* Society of Equity. 

Ministerial Association. 

Woman's Christian Temperance Union. 



The only state organizations to adopt resolutions against 
woman's enfranchisement are: 

German- American Alliance (which in Wisconsin represents 
the brewery interests) ; State Retail Liquor Dealers (saloon- 
keepers) . 

Wisconsin Woman Suffrage Association, Waukesha, Wis. 
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tion. Its chairman was a Congregational clergyman, the 
Reverend John Allison. It was probably at this convention 
that the Woman Suffrage Association of the State of Wiscon- 
sin came into existence, the earlier organization at Janesville 
having died with the defeat of the amendment to the state 
constitution.^^ 

After the Milwaukee convention had concluded its 
sessions the national speakers went on to Madison, where 
the legislature was in session, and gave addresses before 
that body on the evening of February 26. Six of the Mil- 
waukee women, including Dr. Ross and the Reverend 
Augusta Chapin accompanied the speakers. Governor 
Lucius Fairchild, then and later a friend of woman suffrage, 
presided at the meeting. It had been hoped to influence 
the legislature to pass a bill granting school suffrage to 
women; but such a bill was defeated in the senate on the 
day before the suffrage meeting at the capitol.^^ 

An interesting personality of those early days was Frau 
Mathilde Anneke, a German woman forced to leave her 
native country after the uprising of 1848, She and her 
husband. Colonel Anneke, were friends of Carl Schurz and 
members of the company which he brought to Wisconsin. 
Frau Anneke had edited a newspaper for women in Ger- 
many, and when she and her husband were obl'ged to 
flee from that country she brought with her certain es- 
sentials of her Frauen Zeitung and continued the editing 
of the paper in Milwaukee. She also established a girls' 
school in that city. She was in sympathy with all ad- 
vancement for women, an apostle of woman suffrage, 
and the record tells us that when Miss Anthony was on 
trial in the Rochester court, charged with illegal voting, 

^^ The minutes of this convention are in the Milwaukee Sentinel, Feb. 24 and 25 . 
See also Mrs. Stanton's letters in Husted and Anthony, History of Woman Suffrage (N. Y. , 
1882), II, 373-75. 

^^ A full report of the Madison meeting is in the Wisconsin State Journal, Feb. 27, 
1869; also in Mrs. Stanton's letters, as cited above. 
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Frau Anneke sent $50 to help defray the expenses of the 
trial. Other sympathizers in this state and all over the 
country contributed to the same cause, Frau Anneke was 
the Wisconsin delegate at a national convention held in 
Washington in the spring of 1869. 

The association effected by the Milwaukee convention 
of 1869 began at once to organize local units and to draw to- 
gether into a single association those interested in this 
unpopular cause. Early suffrage organizations are known 
to have been formed at Fond du Lac, Richland Center, 
Baraboo, Evansville, Boscobel, and Union Grove. At 
a meeting in the latter place the press reporter stated of 
one of the speakers that '^ while her address was extremely 
refined and eloquent it was what might be termed a 'pulver- 
izer' and we only regret that there were not more of the 
opponents of woman suffrage present to be 'pulverized.'" 
In March, 1870, a state convention was held at Janes ville, 
at which Mrs. Stanton was present. Miss Peckham and 
the Reverend H. D. Maxon were the local speakers at this 
''large and enthusiastic meeting. "^^ 

No other state convention is known to have been held 
during the entire decade of the seventies. Education was 
the great need, and the public lyceums gave splendid op- 
portunity for woman suffrage lectures. Many such lectures 
were given around the state, and many women were thereby 
inspired to take up suffrage work and did in fact become 
suffrage leaders. Early speakers in our state included Mrs. 
Livermore, Mrs. Stanton, Miss Anthony, and Phoebe 
Cousins. When Mrs. Stanton lectured in Milwaukee inl877 
she was entertained by the leaders of social affairs and 
gained many adherents for the cause. ^^ Suffrage literature 

^* "History of the Suffrage Movement in Wisconsin," by Dr. Laura Ross Wolcott, 
in Husted and Anthony, History, III, 638-48. 

^^ Marion V. Dudley, Suffrage for Woman. A Plea in Its Behalf (Madison, 1880). 
Pamphlet copy of speech delivered before the Senate Committee on State Affairs, March 
2, 1880. 
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was distributed, suffrage petitions were circulated, money 
was collected to help in the support of national work, 
and delegates were sent from Wisconsin to the national 
conventions in Washington. So suffrage work done in 
the beginning was of substantially the same character 
as in later years. Among new leaders who arose during 
this period were Mrs. Marion V. Dudley and Mrs. Emma 
Bascom, wife of President Bascom of the state university. 
An Equal Suffrage Association was formed at Madison 
in 1878 with Mrs. Bascom as president. Marathon County 
was organized and sponsored organizations at Grand Rapids, 
Mrs. Stella Baker, secretary, and at Mosinee, Kate 
Fellows, secretary. Berlin and Mukwonago were organized 
by 1880. In the latter place dwelt Dr. W. P. Collins, 
who as early as 1858 supported woman suffrage and proph- 
esied that women would be enfranchised within ten years. 

Racine at that time counted among its residents one 
who was destined to have her name linked indissolubly 
with the suffrage cause in Wisconsin, the Reverend Olympia 
Brown. Born in Michigan, she was bred to a belief in 
freedom and opportunity for all, men and women alike, 
by her mother, Mrs. Lephia O. Brown, who was, says the 
daughter, "the earliest reformer I ever knew." Olympia 
Brown succeeded with great effort in securing a college 
education at Mount Holyoke and Antioch colleges, and 
also at the Theological School connected with St. Lawrence 
University at Canton, New York. 

Mrs. Brown had served as pastor of a Universalist 
church in Massachusetts and had done pioneer work 
campaigning in Kansas with Miss Anthony. She came to 
Wisconsin in 1878, became pastor of the Universalist 
Church at Racine, and soon associated herself with such 
suffrage organizations as there were in the state. In 1880 
she was one of two Wisconsin delegates to the national 
suffrage convention in Indianapolis. 
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In that same year a forward movement was made in 
Wisconsin. A bill for a referendum was submitted to the 
legislature of that year and passed both houses.^^ During 
the summer of 1880 the national leaders held a series of 
conventions in the states of the Middle West. Wisconsin's 
promising condition attracted their attention, and a state 
convention was held June 4 and 5 in Milwaukee, at which 
Miss Anthony, Mrs. Stanton, Lillie Devereux Blake, and 
other national leaders were present. Twenty-five delegates 
were present from the local associations throughout the 
state. 

Suffrage workers were disappointed over the defeat in 
the legislature of 1881 of their bill for a popular referendum 
on woman suffrage, and not until the summer of 1882 was 
any further organized effort made. On August 28, 1882 a 
call was issued for a meeting at Madison, signed by fifty- 
five prominent men and women of the state, headed by 
General Fairchild and General E. E. Bryant. The conven- 
tion opened September 7. Lucy Stone and her husband, 
Henry Blackwell, were present; also Mary E, Haggart and 
two suffrage workers from England. About thirty-five 
delegates were present from the several local associations. 
The convention began with an address of great force and 
cogency by President Bascom. The next morning's busi- 
ness session was presided over by John M. Olin, a prominent 
Madison lawyer, It was determined to create a new or- 
ganization, which should be independent of the former 
Wisconsin association. However, a connecting link with 
the old association was preserved by the election of its pres- 
ident, Mrs. Wolcott, to the presidency of the new association. 
Among the other officers chosen were the Reverend Olympia 
Brown, first vice president, and Mrs. Helen R. Olin, chair- 
man of the executive committee. It is an open question 
whether or not the organization at Madison should be con- 

^8 Madison Wisconsin State Journal, March 3, 1880. 
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sidered as a reorganization of the earlier association, which 
had during its latter years been almost localized in Mil- 
waukee. The new organization was the Wisconsin Woman's 
Suffrage Association.^^ 

A state organizer, appointed shortly after the Madison 
convention, was sent out to develop suffrage sentiment. 
Lectures were given and clubs were formed in Milwaukee, 
Wauwatosa, Bay View, Rochester, North Prairie, New 
London, Oshkosh, and Ripon. In Milwaukee two new 
organizations came into existence, the South Side Woman 
Suffrage Association and the Olympic Club of the North 
Side. The Whitewater Woman Suffrage Club was organized 
in October, 1882, and among other activities conducted a 
column ''Equality Before the Law" in the Whitewater 
Register. It soon numbered one hundred members. 

In June, 1884, on the resignation of Mrs. Wolcott, Mrs. 
Emma C. Bascom became president of the Wisconsin 
Woman's Suffrage Association. She in turn was succeeded 
at the convention at Richland Center in the autumn of 1884 
by Mrs. Hattie Tyng Griswold of Columbus. This con- 
vention of 1884 was the first regular convention after the 
reorganization of 1882. Special meetings had been held 
in 1883 at Racine and Janesville. Richland Center, thus 
early identified with woman suffrage, remained a center 
of suffrage interest until the enfranchisement of women 
was achieved, largely because of the devotion of the James 
family. Two sisters-in-law, Mrs. Laura and Mrs. Georgia 
James, were active workers and the two husbands were 
hardly less interested. Senator N. L. James in 1885 intro- 
duced the measure giving school suffrage to women, and 

1^ There has been much confusion about the date of the birth of the Wisconsin 
Woman's Suffrage Association. The report in the Madison Wisconsin State Journal, 
Sept. 8, 1882, proves this to be the date. See also Wisconsin Woman Suffrage Directory 
(Milwaukee, 1885). This is supposed to have been prepared by Sarah H. Richards, a 
Milwaukee teacher, for the convention of 1885. She refers to the Madison convention as 
**the reorganization in '82." 
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Senator David H, James the measure which brought about 
the referendum of 1912. Miss Ada L. James, daughter of 
Laura and David G. James, has been an active suffragist all 
her life, 

Mrs. Brown became president of the Wisconsin Woman's 
Suffrage Association in 1885, having been elected at the an- 
nual convention in Madison as successor to Mrs. Griswold. 
She was destined to serve as president for thirty years, 
never failing in devotion, energy, or efficiency. In 1913 
she became honorary president of the association. 

The first year of Mrs. Brown's presidency was marked 
by the introduction and passage of a law giving school 
suffrage to women, contingent upon the favor of the voters 
at the election in November, 1886. That vote proved 
favorable, 43,581 votes being cast in favor and 38,988 
against such enfranchisement. ^^ 

The text of the school suffrage law gave rise to compli- 
cations. It provided that women under proper conditions 
of sanity, residence, etc., should have a right to vote at 
''any election pertaining to school matters." The phrase 
"pertaining to school matters" was ambiguous. Many 
people believed that the legislature, wittingly or unwit- 
tingly, had really given full suffrage or nearly full suffrage to 
women by providing that they might vote at any election 
pertaining to school matters. Following this assumption, 
Mrs. Brown and other women attempted to vote at the 
municipal election in 1887 and in some places their ballots 
were received. In Racine Mrs. Brown's ballot was rejected 
and as a test case she brought suit against the election in- 
spectors of that city for refusing to accept her vote. The 
case was argued before Judge John B. Winslow of the circuit 
court, later chieff justice of the supreme court of Wisconsin, 
who rendered a decision that under the provision of the 

>^^ ^^ Mrs. Alura Collins HoUister represented the association as chairman of the legisla- 
tive committee in 1885. See her recent reminiscences in the Waukesha Freeman^ on her 
experiences at that time. 
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law women were entitled to vote at that election and for 
all candidates. An appeal was taken to the supreme court, 
which reversed the findings of the lower court, declaring 
the intent of the law to be to confer school suffrage only. 
This decision was written by Justice John B. Cassoday. 
The long litigation cost the little band of suffragists $2,000, 
which they paid by unremitting devotion and self-sacrifice. 

The school suffrage law was practically a dead letter 
until 1901, when an act of the legislature provided separate 
ballot boxes for women. On April 1, 1902, Wisconsin 
women voted on the question of issuing certain school bonds. 
The number of women voting at that time was small, a prece- 
dent generally followed while the franchise of women was 
limited. The small number of women voting on school 
questions was frequently occasion of reproach to those 
seeking wider suffrage for women. However, on occasions 
of especial interest a large women's vote was cast at these 
elections. In the spring of 1919, when the control of the 
Milwaukee school board depended on the election of new 
members, 40,000 Milwaukee women are said to have voted. 

An important factor in the school suffrage contest and 
for many years later was the Wisconsin Citizen ^ organ 
of the Wisconsin Woman's Suffrage Association, estab- 
lished in 1887. This little sheet of four pages, four columns 
to the page, appeared every month, the subscription 
price being twenty-five cents per year.^^ Editors from 
1887 to 1917, when the paper was discontinued, included 
Mrs. M P. Dingee, Racine; Mrs. H. H. Charlton, Brod- 
head; Miss Lena V. Newman, Brodhead; Mrs. H. M. 
Youmans, Waukesha. The story of the Citizen, a doughty 
defender of the faith for three decades, would be of interest, 
had we space to relate it. It was first published at Racine, 
later for many years at Brodhead, and still later in Wau- 

^^ The Wisconsin Historical Library has a complete file of The Wisconsin Citizen, 
the gift of the Reverend Olympia Brown. 
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kesha. After its publication was suspended, monthly 
bulletins were issued to take its place. 

About 1902 suffrage headquarters were established at 
the state capital *'for the distribution of literature and 
knowledge." Here also was kept a register of men and 
women who wished women citizens to vote. The circu- 
lation of the Tax Paying Woman's Pledge was actively 
promoted in Wisconsin, the text of the pledge circulated 
by the Oshkosh society being as follows : 

We, the tax paying women of Wisconsin, hereby agree to do what 
we can by protest and argument to emphasize the fact that taxation 
without representation is tyranny as much for American women today 
as it was for American colonists in 1778. And we also pledge ourselves 
that when 5,000 or more women in Wisconsin shall have similarly 
enrolled we will simultaneously take action by whatever method may 
seem best in accordance with official advice from the Wisconsin Suffrage 
Association to the end that public attention may be thoroughly and 
eflfectively called to the injustice and injury done to women by taxing 
them without giviog them any voice as to how their money should 
be employed. 

In the summer of 1896 the Wisconsin Woman's Suf- 
frage Association kept open house for ten days at the 
Monona Lake Assembly; Dr. Anna Howard Shaw was one 
of the Chautauqua speakers, her audience numbering 
4,000 persons. 

Organization, public speaking, press publicity, conven- 
tions, in those days as later, had one object, suffrage legis- 
lation in state and nation. Wisconsin legislators whose 
especial aim was to avoid making enemies found woman 
suffrage a stumbling block in the path. A typical incident 
happened in April, 1901 when Assemblyman David Evans' 
measure, "designed to pave the way to woman suffrage" — 
it was a memorial to Congress — was under discussion 
in the assembly. The Wisconsin State Journal of that 
date tells us that "the sergeant was ordered to bring in 
the timid who sought to dodge the vote. Half a score of 
half-ashamed men on whom female constituents had 
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brought pressure came trooping to their seats." The assem- 
bly killed the measure by a vote of 61 to 20, although it had 
passed the bill on its third reading. 

Measures embodying full or partial suffrage for women 
continued to pour in at each session of the legislature; 
and frequently that body was urged to use its influence 
to secure the passage of suffrage legislation by Congress. 
These measures received some favorable consideration 
during the first decade of the new century, but not enough 
to secure their passage. 

Wisconsin suffragists and especially their leader, Mrs. 
Brown, were greatly interested in a decision of the Supreme 
Court in 1884 that the office of member of Congress is 
created by the constitution and that the states do not 
by right prescribe the qualifications for voting for such 
members. In the belief that Congress alone had the right 
to give women the vote for members of that body, reso- 
lutions supporting that idea were passed at a number of 
Wisconsin conventions, with petitions addressed directly 
to members of Congress or to the state legislature asking 
that it pass a memorial to Congress urging such action. 

The proposed amendment to the constitution of the 
United States, then known as the sixteenth but destined 
to become in fact the nineteenth amendment, was also 
the object of unceasing effort. 

So the cause advanced, with no appearance of advance- 
ment sometimes, from one year's end to another. How- 
ever, by the opening of the year 1911 suffrage leaders were 
convinced that they had a better chance than ever before 
for the passage of a suffrage measure. Many men known 
to be friendly were included in the membership of the 
legislature, among them David G. James in the senate and 
J. H. Kamper in the assembly, both of whom introduced 
bills to give women of the state full suffrage, contingent 
upon the approval of the electors. A number of well- 
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known women were about the legislature that winter in 
behalf of various measures concerning the welfare of women 
and children. They interested themselves in the suffrage 
situation and their efforts were seconded by those of Miss 
Mary Swain Wagner of Poughkeepsie, New York, an 
active propagandist. These women made a thorough 
canvass of the senate and assembly, and a joint hearing 
was attended by a large group of speakers and a crowd 
of sympathizers. Facing this array of numbers and talent — 
there were thirteen prosuffrage speakers — was one lone 
antisuffragist, Assemblyman Carl Dorner, whose address, 
it was said, called forth ''roars of laughter" and later hisses 
from the audience. 

The suffrage bill passed the senate March 31 by a 
vote of 16 to 4, and the assembly April 26 by a vote of 59 
to 29. It was signed June 2 by Governor Francis E. Mc 
Govern, on the ground that it was the sort of problem 
which should be solved by the common sense of all the 
voters.22 

Many women who continued active in suffrage work 
until success crowned the cause first enlisted in the move- 
ment in the campaign of 1912. On account of diverse 
opinions as to the manner in which the campaign should 
be conducted, a new state organization, the Political 
Equality League, came into existence with Miss Ada L. 
James as president and Crystal Eastman Benedict of 
New York as campaign manager. Miss Wagner, who had 
first appeared as a lobbyist at the legislature, was instru- 
mental in organizing the Political Equality League but 
did not long remain with it. Later she organized the Amer- 
ican Suffragettes, a short-lived society limited to Mil- 
waukee members. 

" The referendum measure was not, as generally assumed, an amendment to the 
constitution, but a statutory law extending suffrage as provided for by Article III, Section 
4 of the state constitution. 
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The Wisconsin Woman's Suffrage Association and the 
Political Equality League, working separately, waged the 
campaign for woman suffrage in 1911-12. The older or- 
ganization already had affiliated societies in many parts of 
the state. The Political Equality League made active 
effort to organize branches in every county ; it also organized 
a Political Equality League among colored people, and 
a Men's Political Equality League 

That campaign was as lively as we — some trained, 
some untrained, in suffrage campaigns — could make it. 
In general we followed the suffrage styles of other states 
and imitated the stunts of those who had passed that way 
before. Suffrage speeches were scattered over this long- 
suffering commonwealth as a brisk wind scatters dry 
leaves in autumn. Mass meetings were held at points 
of vantage. Suffrage automobiles toured many counties:, 
and the native Badger experienced the destructive shock 
of seeing a woman stand up in an automobile on a street 
corner and plead for political freedom. The great air pilot, 
Lincoln Beachey, scattered suffrage flyers from the airship 
which he took up into the clouds at the State Fair in 1912. 
A "Votes for Women" tour up the Wolf River was also 
a feature of the campaign. The little launch Mary E^ 
carrying its burden of suffrage speakers and literature^ 
made a trip of fifty miles up the picturesque Wolf, stop- 
ping at every available landing for such suffrage propaganda 
as seemed most fitting to the situation. 

Both the Wisconsin Woman's Suffrage Association 
and the Political Equality League had office headquarters 
in Milwaukee. My own first active suffrage work was that 
of press correspondent in that campaign. Every week 
I sent out a suffrage letter to all the newspapers in the 
state, six hundred or more in number. I am still thrilled 
by the postage bills we had to pay every month. 
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DANGER! 

Woman's Suffrage Would Double 
the Irresponsible Vote 

It is a MENACE to the Home, Men's 
£II^>loyment ajid to All Business 



Official Referendum Ballot 



If r<M de«ire to vote for any queation, nuke a croM (X) or otKer 
tMfV in lite tquue after tKe word *ye«, un4«rne*th «icK quertionj 
if yow deaire to vote aeatiMt any quetlion. in*ke • aim or other 
■nark in, the aquare after the word "no" uadwneath auck queation. 

Shall Chapter 227 of the Uw« of 1911 entitled an act eMtendin« 
the right of auffrage to wompn' be adopted > 




The above is an exact reproduction 
of the separate ballot printed on 
pink paper which will be handed to 
you in your voting place on Novem- 
\xt 5. Be sure and put your cross 
QQ in the square after tlie word 
"no" as shown here, and— be sure 
and vote -this pink ballot 

ImumI >w1 Or^uUled by 

PROGRESS PUBLISHING CO 

WA-reRTOWN. WIS. 
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There is no adequate existing record of that campaign 
or even of its financial expenditures. The PoHtical Equal- 
ity League raised and expended $10,000, the amount 
permitted by the corrupt practices act. What sums were 
expended by other organizations I do not know. The 
National American Woman's Suffrage Association gave 
great assistance by paying the salary of a speaker and 
organizer, who did splendid service for many months. 
A mass meeting held in New York, arranged by Dr. Shaw 
and Crystal Eastman Benedict for the benefit of the 
Wisconsin campaign, netted $2,700. 

Our belief concerning the determined hostility of the 
liquor interests was confirmed during the campaign of 
1912 by the attitude of the magazine issued by the State 
Retail Liquor Dealers' Protective Association and ap- 
propriately called Progress. For weeks preceding the 
election the magazine was filled with argument and 
innuendo and abuse in prose and verse and picture, all 
designed to impress the reader with the absurdity and 
the danger of giving the vote to women. 

An unprecedentedly large vote was cast at the woman 
suffrage referendum at the election November 4, due 
partly, we flattered ourselves, to our efforts, and partly, 
we knew and did not flatter ourselves, to the efforts of 
our adversaries. The official count showed this result: 
For — 135,736; against — 227,054. Three constitutional 
amendments voted on at the same time received only 
slightly more than a fifth of the vote cast on the suffrage 
referendum. Of the seventy-one counties in the state 
fourteen carried for suffrage, Douglas County making 
the prize record with a plurality of 1,000. Milwaukee Coun- 
ty, including Milwaukee city, gave 20,445 votes for and 
40,029 against. 

We rested a bit after that campaign. We needed it. 
But the rest was short. In January, 1913 a joint convention 
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of the two suflFrage organizations was called. Their 
hostility had been more than half friendly; they easily 
forgot their differences and buried the hatchet; and they 
united as one body under the old historic name, Wisconsin 
Woman's Suffrage Association. Mrs. Brown and Miss 
James both retired and a new president, vastly surprised 
to find herself in that position, was chosen. 

From that day to this, suffrage history in Wisconsin 
is very modern and many of us can say with the old chron- 
icler, ''AH of this I saw, part of it I was." In looking back 
over the last seven years of the struggle there are some 
high lights; but mainly it is a sober record of doing the day's 
work as well as one could, educating and organizing, 
raising money and expending it, writing and exhorting, 
and never for one moment failing in faith as to the justice 
of our cause or its final outcome. 

The first year of my presidency we had no oflSce and I 
took care of an extensive correspondence with my own pen. 
The next year an office was opened in Madison with an 
executive secretary in charge. Later the office was removed 
to Waukesha and in October, 1916, to Milwaukee, where 
in partnership with the Milwaukee County Suffrage 
Association, headquarters were continued until the dis- 
solution of the organization. 

We held a suffrage school in Madison in 1914, the faculty 
including the chief justice of the supreme court of Wisconsin, 
members of the faculty of the University of Wisconsin, 
and many other well-known men and women. We went 
into the publishing business occasionally, although the 
great bulk of the enormous amount of literature dis- 
tributed we purchased from the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association. Our own publications included 
Wisconsin Legislators and the Home^ Social Forces^ Wisconsin 
Legislation — Topics for Discussion^ and various timely 
leaflets. For many years one of our devoted members. 
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Mrs. Hannah Patchin, donated the money for prizes 
for an essay contest on woman suffrage among school chil- 
dren, thus promoting interest and knowledge of this move- 
ment among citizens of the future. 

We sent an imposing contingent to the suffrage parade 
in Chicago in June, 1916, when the suffrage hosts marching 
down Michigan Avenue in a downpour of rain and gale 
of wind testified to their heartfelt desire for the ballot, 
in presence of the delegates to the national Republican 
convention there looking on — at least we ardently desired 
them to be looking on. Outside of Illinois, Wisconsin had 
the largest delegation, each member wearing a yellow 
Wisconsin tunic and the contingent being escorted by a 
G. A. R, drum corps. 

An important feature of our work each autumn was at 
state and county fairs, where from a booth or tent emanated 
suffrage speeches, literature, and friendly argument with 
the hundreds who drifted in and out. Regular press service 
was continued, the writer serving as press chairman and 
sending out at regular intervals a letter to all those news- 
papers in the state, about one hundred in number, who were 
sufficiently hospitable to our cause to warrant the ex- 
penditure for paper and stamps. Special suffrage editions 
of daily or weekly newspapers were occasionally issued, 
edited usually by members of our organization. The 
Richland Democrat, the Watertown Daily Times, the 
Milwaukee Leader, and the Madison Wisconsin State 
Journal were among newspapers which paid us this pleasant 
attention. 

Mrs. B. C. Gudden, who has now passed from among 
us, assisted in the press work by sending suffrage letters 
to the German newspapers, and such was her ability and 
standing that she was able to secure their regular publi- 
cation. Suffrage propaganda also appeared in at least one 
Polish paper. Our final victory was largely due, as most 
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reforms are due, to the help of the newspapers. Espe- 
cially to promote congressional work in this state, Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt came here in 1916 and was the chief speaker 
in a state-wide congressional conference held in Milwaukee. 
Wisconsin suffragists were proud that Mrs. Catt was 
born in Ripon, Wisconsin, although she removed with 
her family to Iowa when a young child. 

Each i^ssion of Congress and of the state legislature, 
as it came on, was the object of our special solicitude. 
For a long time the Wisconsin delegation in Congress 
was not noticeable for suffrage enthusiasm. However, 
when the vote was taken in the House of Representatives 
in 1915, Wisconsin gave two votes in favor and nine votes 
against the federal amendment. By January, 1918 our 
delegation had taken an advanced stand and we had the 
remarkably favorable vote of eight for to two against 
the amendment, one place being vacant. That same vote 
was recorded at the final suffrage roll call in the House 
in May, 1919. In the long struggle in the United States 
Senate both of the Wisconsin senators stood steadily in 
favor of the amendment, as both had for years been friendly 
to our cause. 

Each state legislature was given one chance and often 
several chances to record its opinion of the enfranchisement 
of women. The legislature of 1913 passed a referendum 
measure, which was vetoed by Governor McGovern on 
the ground that the electors should not be asked to pass 
upon the question again so soon after having decided 
against it. 

The legislatures of 1915 and 1917 almost passed woman 
suffrage measures — almost but not quite. But the tide 
was turning. Political parties whose favor we had been 
fervently courting for years were becoming less embarrassed 
by our attentions. Minor parties had long been for us. 
The Prohibition Party, organized about 1880, seems 
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to have favored equal rights for women from the beginning. 
The SociaUst Party has stood for equal rights for women; 
and the Progressive Party during its brief existence 
took the same position. 

The majority parties were bashful but not wholly 
unapproachable. In 1916 both the Republican and the 
Democratic parties endorsed the principles of woman 
suffrage but neither was quite ready to stand for the one 
thing necessary to bring suffrage to the women of the 
country, the federal amendment. The two major parties 
in Wisconsin that year followed the lead of the national 
parties, but two years later both had reached the stage of 
positive conviction. ''There comes a time," said Mrs. 
Mc Clung, the brilliant Canadian woman who spoke at one 
of our conventions, "there comes a time when the political 
parties, however shy they have been toward woman suf- 
frage, say, "Take it from us, ladies." That time had come in 
Wisconsin when the platform conventions were held in 
September, 1918. All parties adopted suffrage planks . All 
eaders were anxious for us to know they were for us or at 
least were not against us. The woman suffrage session of 
the Wisconsin legislature naturally followed. The legis- 
lature was so keen about suffrage that it got ahead of our 
legislative committee and passed a resolution favoring 
the federal amendment and urging prompt action by the 
United States Senate before our committee got settled to 
its task. 

Followed at intervals four more suffrage measures: 
giving women presidential suffrage; providing for a refer- 
endum; ratifying the federal amendment; repealing the 
referendum. The referendum was not desired by suffragists 
but went through on the prevailing enthusiasm of the legis- 
lature. When the federal amendment was ratified and 
the legislature realized that under the provisions of the ref- 
erendum Wisconsin women might vote in November, 
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1920 on the question of their own enfranchisement, the 
referendum measure was repealed, a wholly friendly and 
considerate act. Each of the suffrage measures was favored 
by a large majority in both senate and assembly. The 
conversion of the political leaders of the state, as rep- 
resented in the legislature as well as in Congress, was 
apparently complete. Legislation in this state had done 
all it could for the national enfranchisement of women. 

The Wisconsin legislature passed the resolution of 
ratification about eleven o'clock on the morning of June 
10, 1919. Senator David G. James, special messenger to 
carry the ratification document to Washington, reported 
at the proper bureau in the ofiice of the Secretary of State 
early on the morning of June 13, and secured from the chief 
of the bureau a definite declaration that the Wisconsin 
resolution was the first to be filed in that ofiice. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
WASHINGTON 

June 13, 1919 
By direction of the Acting Secretary of State I hereby acknowledge 
the receipt of the Joint Resolution of the Legislature of the State of 
Wisconsin, ratifying the proposed amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States extending the right of sufiFrage to women, which 
was delivered by special messenger, D. G. James, on June 13, 1919, 
and is the first ratification of the amendment which has been received. 

J. A. TONNER 

Chief of Bureau 

However, the Wisconsin claim to first place in rati- 
fication of the suffrage amendment is challenged by Illinois, 
whose legislature had passed a ratification resolution 
at ten o'clock on that fateful morning of June 10. It later 
transpired that there was an error in the text of the resolu- 
tion passed by the Illinois legislature which necessitated its 
being passed over again a fortnight later. Illinois claims 
she is entitled to first place because the error was not 
her own. She makes no claim to having filed first at Wash- 
ington. 
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Whether the actual passage of the amendment, or 
the filing of that document at Washington, should establish 
precedence, whether the error should or should not count 
against Illinois — these are considerations which bid fair to 
make the question, "Is Wisconsin or Illinois entitled to 
first place in ratifying the suffrage amendment?" one of 
the great unsettled questions of the day. But there is no 
question that Wisconsin, either alone or with one com- 
panion, held the proud position of leader in that final 
great roll call of democracy. 

The World War undoubtedly hastened the enfranchise- 
ment of the women of this country. Political parties 
indicated the splendid war work of women as reason for 
favoring political equality. Woman suffragists, being suf- 
fragists because of their interest in citizenship and good 
government, realized to the full the great issues at stake 
and supported the government with all their powers. 
The National American Woman Suffrage Association 
was the first national association to tender its services 
to the government when war became imminent, and almost 
immediately after Congress had declared the existence 
of a state of war the Executive Board of the Wisconsin 
Woman's Suffrage Association took action favoring vig- 
orous effort in several specified lines of war activity and 
proffering its allegiance and its services to the state — 
the first Wisconsin organization to take such action. An 
appreciative reply to this message was received from 
Governor Emanuel L. Philipp. 

The Wisconsin Woman's Suffrage Association and some 
of the county associations appointed committees on reg- 
istration, food, Americanization, child welfare. Many mem- 
bers became state and local leaders in the councils of defense, 
Red Cross, Fatherless Children of France, food conserva- 
tion, Liberty Bond drives, and all sorts of war and relief 
organizations. Their interest in citizenship impelled them 
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to give a friendly hand to alien women when the law made it 
necessary for these to register, and to promote American- 
ization wherever possible. Notably fine pioneer work 
in teaching American ideals to the foreign bom was done 
by our members. The Wisconsin Woman's Suffrage 
Association raised $1,453.85 for the Women's Oversea 
Hospital, IT. S. A., the especial relief unit of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association. 

Wisconsin had an antisuffrage organization which 
regularly sent speakers to take part in the legislative 
hearings on suffrage bills. However, the most pretentious 
arguments against suffrage at these hearings were for 
several years made by a representative of the German- 
American Alliance. Only these two organizations openly 
opposed our cause. Other opponents worked in secret. 

A Wisconsin branch of the National Woman Suffrage 
Party came into existence two or three years before the 
final victory. 

The success of a movement like ours depends first upon 
education, and second upon legislation eflfected by this 
educated public opinion. Our work was done through 
standing committees. Congressional, Legislative, Finance, 
Educational, Literature, Press, Organization, and Head- 
quarters. 

Not the least important was the committee on finance, 
whose business it was to raise the money necessary for 
our work. I have always been proud that during my 
administration — I have no knowledge of earlier treasuries — 
our modest budget was always adequate and our bills were 
promptly paid. We even secured legal advice, when we 
needed it, without fee. Because we were sure we were 
working for a righteous cause we believed other people 
should be willing to help along, and so they generally 
proved to be. Our outlay was small according to the stand- 
ards of present-day propaganda. Our greatest expend- 
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iture for any one year after 1912, including the annual 
contribution of $1,000 to the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association, was about six thousand dollars. 
Usually we had a budget of four or five thousand. The 
money was raised by voluntary subscription, each local 
organization being asked to contribute a stated sum based 
on its size and resources. These local organizations also 
had small treasuries of their own. Money was usually 
contributed in small sums, our Dollar Campaigns being 
especially featured. Occasional large gifts inspired general 
rejoicing.23 

In" looking backward we are filled with gratitude and 
happiness at what we have accomplished. We do not min- 
imize the importance of what has been done. The en- 
franchisement of women, in face of the prejudice against 
it, prejudice woven into the very web of human nature, 
is a marvelous achievement. The careless world will 
probably continue to think that woman suffrage just 
happened, that it was *4n the air"; but we know that the 
changes in the opinions of society which made it possible 
are the result of ceaseless, unremitting toil. Stones wear 
away with constant dropping. So do prejudices, which 
are much tougher. The political equality of women came 
because a little group of women had profound conviction 
that the enfranchisement of women was so fundamental- 
ly right and so absolutely necessary that it must be brought 
about. Many women and many men helped in the long 
woman suffrage struggle. But it was the burning flame 
in the souls of a few women which lighted and led the way. 

Wisconsin has done its part. We say it with great 
pride and fervent thanksgiving. How many times have I 
heard the pessimistic prophecy: "Wisconsin will be the 
last to enfranchise its women." Local conditions seemed 

"^ One Wisconsin woman, whose name I am not permitted to give, contributed inost 
generously to our cause. 
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to provide foundation for that belief, but we workers in 
these later years knew that it was not well founded. Wis- 
consin took the lead in the ratification of the federal 
amendment because of the good fortune of her legislature 
being in session at the right time and the activities of our 
legislative committee. But the convictions of the legis- 
lature, chosen representatives of the people of Wisconsin, 
were right on this great question. The spontaneous enthu- 
siastic support of suffrage measures by the legislature of 1919 
records the real triumph of woman suffrage in Wisconsin.^^ 

^* For information used in this article I am indebted to the Reverend Olympia Brown, 
Ada L. James, Louise P. Kellogg, and many others. 
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